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AGRICULTURE. 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


SEEBDS. 


plants of the same tribe or family, should be set at | 
some distance fromm each species ; otherwise, the | 
different kinds will be liable to be crossed or mix- | 
ed. No plants, but the most perfect should be 
planted for seed, and no inferior plant of the same 
species should be allowed to flower near them. 

Intermarriages are not confined to the animal 
creation—they are very frequent in the vegetable 
kingdom ; and in such cases, the offspring is dif- 
ferent from either of the parents. Thus the union 
between a puspkin and a squash will produce a 
progeny resembling neither the one parent, uor 
the other; as is well known to every obsepving 
farmer. There can ve no intermarriages between 
a cabbage anda beet: but cabbages of different 
species, and beets of ¢ifferent kinds, seem to have 
a strong inclination to the union in their respec- 
tive families, and the same may be said of many 
other tribes of vegetables 

And after all the care and precaution, various 
kinds of plarts »-e liable to be crossed, more or 
less, in consequence of bees and other insects con- 
veying the farina, or fertilizing dust, from plant 
to plant. 

The soundness of seeds may be, generally, as- 
certained by putting a few of them into warm wa- 
ter. If they sink, there can be no Joudt, as to 
their soundness. But as many kinds of seeds are 
very light, or covered with hairs or a light buoy- 
ant substance, or have light appendages attached 
to them, will not sink immediately ; therefore, let 
a few remain in the water an hour, or until they 
are thoroughly wet, and if they then fall below 
the surface of the water. the presumption is that 
they are good. The unsoundness of sced is gen- 
erally caused by unripeness, blight, mouldiness, or 
being improperly exposed to the air. 

Seeds should be gathered when perfectly ripe, 
in a fair day, and spread in a dry room; and after 
they are thoroughly dried, should be cleansed, and 
put into paper bags. and the bags, into tight box- 
es, and the boxes kept in a dry place. 

What is said in Cobbett’s American Gardener, 
as to the durability of the vital principle of certain 
seeds, contained in his list, we consider very in- 
correct. The durability of the vital principle de- 
pends, very much, on their ripeness when gather- 
ed, and the menner in which they are preserved. 

The integument, which surrounds the seeds of 
vegetables. 1s calculated from its durable nature 
to preserve their principle of vitality, and conse 
quently their principle of germination a long time, 
when they are kept from the action of the air and 
moisture. How long the vital principle of seeds, 
and of course the power of germination, may be 
preserved, under favorable circumstances, has not 
yet been accurately ascertained. Instances may 
be produced, where seeds have germinated after 
the lapse of thirty or forty years, and even a much 
longer time. Melon seeds found in the cabinet 
of lord Mortimer, evidently collected in 1660, were 





jed and produce? fire truit. Bot in these cases it; They are not merely useful, m destroying in 


——-- | must be presumed, that the seeds were well pre- | sects—for they call the farmer and the gardener 
’ 


iserved from the effects of the air and moisture.— |to their business—cause the groves to resound 
|The power of cermination lay dormant, until it) with music, and usher in the morning with melo- 





planted in 1762, [102 years afterwards] germinat- 


; | Was brought into action by the combined powers | dious praise. 
Sin—In order to obtain genuine seed, the parent | 


of heat, air, and moisture; and, in some respects, | 
like the torpid vital principle of toads, immured | 
many hundred years, in the centre of solid rocks | 
of granite, perfectly secluded from the common | 
air; yet, notwitlistanding this great length of} 
time, on being exposed to atmospheric sir, aided— 
by the influence of the su1, resume their former, | 
(perhaps antidilavian) vigor and activity 

After all that has. or can be said, generally | 
speaking. seeds of the last year’s growth are to, 
be preferred ; for they will germinate one or two 
years, should they not be very oicely preserved. 

VERITAS. 


Mansfield, March 27, 1828. | 
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INSECTIVOROUS BIRDS. 

Mr. Fessennen,—These are to the farmer and | 
gardener of creat value. They were designed br | 
the Creator to check the too great increase of in-| 
sects; and no farmer ought to enffer them to be, 
wantonly destroyed on his premises. The nwen-| 
ber of insects destroyed by the robin, swallow, 
sparrow, mock-bird, and other small birds, is as- 
tonishing. One little family will destroy several 
hundreds in « single day. Some little time since, | 
a pair of these small birds built a nect on a lilac, | 
which grew close to one of my windows. In the. 
timé of incubation, there was a long and severe | 
storm, and a strong wind. The eggs were in dan- | 
ger of being thrown overboard by the wreathing | 
of the bush. Conscious of this, the femule kept 
on the nest to prevent any accident which might 
follow on her leaving it, to collect food. Her 
mate, like a good provider, was busily engaged 
during the day in collecting food (insects) which 
he carried to his companion, and she received it 
of him with apparent affection. This circumstance 
excited particular attention; and of course this 
little society was closely observed In a short 
time the eggs hatched ; but from the roughness 
of the weather, or tenderness of the brood, the 
female chose not to leave the young. During this 
time, the male with surprising industry, brought 
small] insects, in the larva state, to the nest, but 
was not suffered to feed the nestlings. The fe 
male received the food. and divided it among her 
little charge. When the young had gained suffi 
cient strength, the male was permitted to feed 
them; and from this time, both parents were mu- 
tually and incessantly. (by day} employed in col 
iecting small insects from every quarter ; and, on 
a moderate calculation, to the number of about 
seven hundred in a day. 

One great cause of the increase of many insects, 
so destructive to vegetation, is the decrease of 
those little friends to the agriculturalist. Should 
a few of them innocently trespass on the property 
of the farmer, to the amount of a few cents, let 
him remember, that he is creatly indebted to them 
for services rendered ; and not wage a war of ex- 
termination. 





R. GREEN 

Mansfield, March VJ 2s. 

FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
BEES. 
Mansfie'd, April 1, 1828. 

Ma. Fessenpen,—Every thing respecting tho 
preservation of these profitable insects is interest- 
ing. I was much p'eased with the remarks of 
Medicus, published in the New England Farmer, 
Vol. vi. No. 26. He observes that the “bee moth 
seldom or nevrr perambulates to any considerable 
height in the atmosphere.” 1 had confidence in his 
plan of converting the garret into an apiary. I 
suggested the sarre to an experienced apiarean, 
who resides in this vicinity ; and he informed me, 
that he had no confidence in it—for on felling a 
large tree in the woods, he found, more than thirty 
feet from the stump, the remains of a swarm of 
bees, with all the appearances of the bee moth— 
their cocoons or cots were numerous. 

Salsafy, or Vegetable Oyster. —This plant (Trag- 
spogon porifolium) is biennial, and the root isa 
good substitute for the real oyster. It is of easy 
cultivation in a deep rich soil. The young plants 
are not so liable to be destroyed by insects, as most 
other biennials. ‘The roots are white, and shgped 
ke a warsnip, They maybe taken up late in the 
autumn and secured in moist sand from the air; 
or be suffered to remain out, and dug up when 
wanted. Every lover of oysters, who lives ata 
distance fron, the sea-shore, will wish to cultivate 
this plant, after he has once eaten thetn, when 
properly prepar-d for the table. 

Mode of cooking.— Wash the roots and cut them 
transversely into thin pieces—boil them in a little 
water, or milk and water—when boiled soft, mash 
them, and thicken the whole with flour to some 
degree of stiffness—then fry them in the fat of 
salt pork or butter. They are a luxury. 

Lime Plant.—This plant (Podophyllum pelta 
tum) is a singular production of nature. The stem, 
foliage, flower, and fruit, are formed in the earth ; 
and after the plant has come up, there is nothing 
more, than the extension of parts. The stems, at 
the height of from eight to twelve inches, branch 
out in two arms, at the extremity of each is a 
large palmated leaf. In the fork proceeds the 
fruit stem. The first that is seen in the spring is 
a delicate membraneous cap, which is soon burst 
open’ by the flower bud, which ts large, white, and 
round The shoulders and arms. lying close to 
the stem or trunk soon appear, and as the plant 
rises, the fruit stem elongates and the arms ele- 
vate themselves. The fruit is about the size of 
a large lime, green while growing, and yellow 
when ripe; has the flavor of a pine-apple; and as 
to eating, but little inferior to that fruit. The 
plant requires a moist soil in a shady situation. 
May be prepagated by seed, but best by dividing 
the roots, which are creeping and jointed. The 
reot is medicinal. 
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Tart Rauviro, or Pie Plant.—The cultivation of 
this useful plant has been grea'ly neglected. It 
is hardy, delights in a deep rich soil, and is easily 
propagated by seed, or off-sets. Many tons of the 
stems are annually sold in the city of London.— 
The leaf stems, which are long and large, are 
only used for culinary purposes. They possess 
an agreeable acid, much admired, and are a good 
substitute for sour apples—requiring much sugar. 
If the seed stalks be broken off while yeung, the 
leaf stews will be larger.and more numerous.—- 
The young plants are d@ficate and require some 
little attention the first year. 

For Pies. Strip off the rind, and the stems are 
in the same state of preparation, as paired green 
apples—the remaining part of the process is the 
same. 

For Tarts. Strip off the rind, and cut the stems 
transversely—stew and press out the pulp, and 
then proceed according to art. 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


April 4, 1828. 





place the plant upon the said soil, but to forma 
convex of about two or three inches so that the 
bottom or lower extremity of the trunk may be 
two ov three inches higher than the extremity of 
the roots,—if it be a heavy soil it would be better 
to yet some coarse sand out of a water course and 
nix it well with the soil, in such proportion as may 
make itappear lightish, probably 20 per cent of 


six years, took them up, and after making half o 
barrel of metheglin, had 293 pounds of strained 
honey, and 9] lbs. of excellent honey in the comb, 
making 384 lbs. He also made 47 pounds of bees- 
wax Mr. Williams some time since related to 
ine some particulars respecting this extraordinary 
production, the substance of which I will now 
state. —He bought a swarm of bees, of middling 





sand,—after setting the plant and spreading the! size, and having no convenient place near his 
roots upon the seil as before described, lay a cov | house, where he could set them, he built a shelter 
ering of the same soil upon the topof the roots | several rods distant, so situated that they might 
from four to five inches thick, which will settle | swarm and go off without being discovered. ‘l'o 
down so as not to be more than three inches prob- | prevent their swarming, he added other hives to 
ably in a short time—-this covering should be {the original one in the following manner: first 
thicker or thinner as the soi! is light or heavy—j|making a large hive with a hole through the top, 
either before or after you set the plant, let it be/three or four inches square, on which he placed 
well pruned so as there will not be more than two | his hive of bees, having a hole two inches square 
or three buds in a shoot, and particularly as these through the right and left sides of the new or low- 
will be out of the ground some time, they shoulda {jer hive, at the bottom, then made other large 
be cut harder than usual. Gooseberry plants will | hives with holes through two sides similar to the 





Pies and tarts properly made of this vegetable, 
are inferior to none. 


not thrive unless they are moderately drained or first, with cleets nailed around each of these holes, 
laid dry, this should always be done in a heavy }5° as to come inexact contact with each other 





j soil, in a light one there is no occasion; in pro- 
Prolific, or Tree Onion.—These onions are very ' portion as the soil is light or heavy, so should be} 
early, and produce bulbs of a good sive the first ithe proportion of soi] upon the top of the root. It! 


when placed on the stand, and in this way con- 
nected them together, giving the bees a chance 


to pass and repass througi the whole range of 


year—and in the second year, a bunch of small !is common here to set them in beds abont a yard |hives, having them go in and out at the front oi 
ones on the top of the seed stalk, about which, land a half wide and the plants a yard asunder, va each one, as they found most convenient. By this 
gmall heads of seed frequently shoot out, resem- rying the depth of the walk as the gronnd_ is wet | kind of management, his bees spread and increas 


bling the seed of other species of onions. The 
bulbs which proceed from the top, are from the 
size of a large pea to that of a large horse ches- 
nut. Those of the middle size are better for plant- 
ing, than those that are larger, as they wil! not 
throw up seed stalks the first year, of course the 
bulbs will be larger and better. They shoul be 
planted very early in the spring, in rows ten or 
twelve inches asunder, aad set two or three inches 
apart, and one inch deep; taking care to place 
the bottom of the bulb downwards. They soon 
spring up,and from their size and vigorous growth, 
are not liable to be destroyed by insects. Should 
they put forth seed stalks, (as many of the larger 
ones will) break them off soon after they appear, 
otherwise the bulbs at the bottom will not be so 
large. These onions are mild, and are, generally, 
raised with less trouble than the common species. 

Gourds.—There are several species. They are 
great runners, and when they do well, make a 
handsome appearance. They are not liable to be; 
injured ; for no creature will eat them. They) 
should be planted early and near some wall or, 
fence, which they will soon cover, The large) 
Bottle Gourds, (Cucurbila lagenaria) are from ten | 
to fifteen inches in length, and the shells will hold | 
from one to three quarts. They are Ilght and} 
make good dippers, and with good usage will last, 
years. If, after a few gourds have set, the ends| 
of the vines be pinched off, the fruit will be larger | 
and better. The Bicolored Gourd (Cucurbita bi- | 





or ‘ry; if it be about right, the roots after setting 
down ought to be about level. or rather if any 
thing above the middle of the walk ; do not lav 
any manure upon the surface or any other part of 
the bed in winter, about the middle of March is 
about the right time if the weather he favourable. 


ed, and soon became a numerous and powerfu! 
| community, and eventually yielded the extraordi- 
‘oney and valuable production which has already 
been stated. 

In regard to wintering bees I will venture a few 
remarks. 


Many a hive of bees is undoubtedly lost 
merely for the want of proper inanagement,—they 
are left to starve and die, when a little care and 
attention might preserve them from destruction 


Common dung out of a midden, will do. but it is 
better to mix it in the winter with soil half and 
half, and give it a turn or two before using; never 
tuke any soil from the root te make room for the | and prevent the loss. If bees are kept in a dark 
manure, but lay it upon the top with a light cover- |cellar through the winter, they will spend but 
ing of soul, as well to make it look neatas to keep | very little if any of their stock of provisions, as 
the sun from parching it. they immediately become dormant, and so remain 

If after the trees are landed they should live | until they are removed to a different situation. In 
and seem as if thev would answer, I shall be glad this way I have frequently preserved them through 
to give some other instructions more minute. J the winter, when they would probably have per 
do not know whether you will understand all the ished within a month, after they were unable te 
above, as [ have written in very great haste. ‘obtain their living abroad, had they been left to 

Yours, &c. {take care of themselves. 

P. S.—I forgot to mention that if the trees are | I once had a swarm of bees come out late in the 
strongish grown and agood weight of manure summer, and when the season of their labors was 
placed upon them for that purpose, it is quite ne- Over the crown of acommon hat wouid probably 
cessary to take the manure off again when or have contained the bees and all they had collect 
after the fruit are gotten. or the roots will proba- ed. t put this swarm of bees into a cellar, where 
bly rot in the winter. This second hand manure “ey lived through the winter, and the next season 
will do very well mixed up again in the manure they filled their hive and swarmed twice. This 
for the succeeding year. may appear incredible to some, Sut those whe 
‘ doubt the correctness of what I have stated 
| they try the experiment, [ doubt not will find tha‘ 
I have not overleaped the bounds of truth. [ could 
relate other similar instances but I deem it un 
necessary, #s a word to the wise is sufficient. 














FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 


. BEES. 
Mr. Fessexpenx,—Feeling anxious to obtain in 


color) is a small, beautiful round fruit, one part a{| formation relative to the management of bees, I 
deep green and the other a bright yellow. Only | would cheerfully communicate to others, any facts 
ornamental. ‘or information I may possess, which might have a 
RBIS OL He SE ROTA TENT we |tendency to promote an object so interesting and 
GOOSEBERRY BUSHES. jimportant. Should the following narration and | 
The following directions for the management Of | accompanying remarks, produce such an effect in 


Gooseberry bushes, were written by an English any degree, the object of the writer will be ac- | 


cultivator in Lancashire, England, and accom- complished. 

panied some bushes sent toa gentleman in this) 9 the N. E. Farmer, vol tv. page 138 is an ac- 
city, who has politely offered them for publication | count of an extraordinary product of honey, ob- | 
in the New England Farmer. tained by Mr. E. Williams of Ashfield, in which, 
If upon aclay bottom let there be from two to|it is stated that he so managed a hive of bees, as) 


three feet good soil upon the clay before you |to prevent their swarming, and having kept them 





Worcester, March 30, 1828. A FARMER 


Mr. Fessenpen,—The enclosed is from Hen 
derson’s Treatise on Swine, and is an amusing ac 
count of the * Early Days of the Porcellian Club” 
in Scotland. I thought at least that it would en- 
tertain you, and is at your service to use as you 
please.—Yours, &c. Salem, March 22. 


“Though swine were kept so early in the south 
of England, it appears from the following anec 
dote that they were very little known in tho north 
of England and south of Scotland.—Within the 
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lasi ceutucy (probably about ninety years ago),a 


The pig happened to lie all night among the | 


person in the parish of Ruthwell, in Dumfries-| corn where the men were pulling thistles, and a- | 


shire, called the * Gudeman o’ the Brae,’ received 
a young swine asa present from some distant | 


bout day-break set forward on its journey for the) 
Brae. One Gabriel Garion, mounted on a long 


SAUER-KRAUT. 
The following directions for maxing it, are giv- 
en by Dr. Willich. In Pennsylvania it is a very 
fashionable dish among the Germans, and when 


part, which, from all the information I could get,/ tailed grey colt, with a load of white fish in a p: ir prepared with neatness, is highly palatable, es- 


seems to have been the first ever seen in that part 
of the country. This pig having strayed across | 
the Lochar. into the adjoining parish of Carclav- | 
roc, a worman who was herding cattle on the marsh, | 
by the sea side, was very much alarmed at the 

irht of a living creature, that she had never seen 
nor heard of before. approaching her straight from 
the shere as if it had come out of the sea, and ran 
home to the village of Blackshaw screaming. As! 
she ran, it ran, snorting and grunting after her, 
seeming glad it had met with a companion. She 
ar-ived at the village so exhausted and terrified, 
that before she could get ner story told she faint- 
el away. By the time she came to herself a crowd 
ef people tiad collected to see what was the mat- 
ter, when she toid them, that * There was a de’il 
came out of the sea with two horns in his head 
‘most likely the swine had pricked ears) and 
chased her, roaring and gaping all the way at her 
heels, and she was sure it was not far off.” A man 
called Wills Tom, an old schoolmaster, said if he 
co.l. see it he would ‘ cungere the de’il,’ and got 
a bivle and an old sword. It immediately started 
up at his back and gave aloud gramph, which put 
him into such a fright that his hair stood upright 
on his head, and he wasobliged to be carried from 
the field half dead. The whole crowd ran some 
one way and some another; some reached the 
house tops, and others shut themselves up in barns 
andbyres. At last one onthe house top calle! 
out it was ‘the Gudeman o’ the Brie’s gramphy,’ 
he having seen it before. The affray was settled, 
and the people mostly reconciled, although, some 
still entertained frightful thoughts about it. and 
durst not +o over the doorto a neichbour’s house | 


after dark vithout one to set or cry them. One of| dy, having rather a little more courage than the, bean in the climate of Malaga. 


the crow. w.o had some compassion on the crea. | 
ture, called out, ‘give it a lock of straw to eat, it 
will be hungry.’ 


Next day it was conveyed over the Lochare, | life after. 
It being near dred years of age, still alive in the neighbourhood | cultivated there. 


and it seemed to find its way home. 


the dusk of evening, itcame grunting up to two! 
men pulling thistles on the farm of Cockpool.— | bers the Gudeman of the Brae’s pig, and the cir-| 


of creels swung over the beast, encountered the | 
pig which went right among the horse’s feet snd! 
gave a snort. The colt, being as much fri: htened 
as Gabriel, wheeled about and scampered off 


isneering, with his tail on his riggin, at full gal- 


Gabriel cut the slings and dropt the creels, 


lop. 


the colt soon dismounted his rider, and going like 


the wind, with his tail up, never stupped till he 
came to Barnkirk point, where he took the Sol- 
way Frith and landed at Bowness, on the’ Cum- 
berland side. As to Gabriel, by the time he go- 


himself gathered up, the pig was within sight, he 


took to his heels, as the colt was quite cone, and 
reached Cumlongan wood in time to hide himself, 
where he staid all that day and night, and next 
morning got home almost exhausted. He told a 


dreadfal story! The fright caused him to imagine 
the pig as big as 9 calf. having long horns, eyes 


like trenchers, and a back like a hedge hov. He 
lost his fish, the colt was got back, but never did 
more good, and as to Gabriel, he saon after fell 


into a consumption and departed this lif about a 
year after. 


About this time also a vessel cameto Glencapel 


The animal got many different names, | 
Some | 


when near theirprey and retreating ; Robs Geor- | 


rest, ran ‘neck or nothing’ forcibly upon the ani- | 
mal, and run it through witha pitchfork, for which 
he got the name of ‘stout hearted Geordy all his 
There is an old man, nearly a hun- 


| 


where this happened, who declares that he remem- | 
| 


| land): 


pecially when eaten with salt pork. 

The soundest and most solid cabbages (the Red 
Dutch Cabbage is the best for this purpose) are 
selected, cut very small, put into a barrel in lay- 
ers, abouta hand high, over which is strewed a 
handful of salt and caraway seeds: in this man- 
ner, the layers are closely rammed down, one up- 
on another, till the barrel is full, when a loose 
cover is put over itand pressed down with a 
heavy weight. After standing for some time, the 
mess begins to ferment; and as soon as it sub- 
sides, the head is fitted into the barrel, which is 
then finally closed, and its contents preserved for 
use. After being once opened, the kraut must be 
carefully compressed with a loose cover,and fresh 
salt and water every time substituted for that 
which is become foul, floats on the top, and should 
be removed. As this preparation has been found 
of considerable efficacy as an antiscorbutic, in 
long sea voyages, particularly those round the 
world, performed by Captain Cook, it deserves 
to be more generally known in this country (Eng- 
and though its flavour is fur from being 
agreeable to those who taste it for the first time, 


quay, a little below Dumfries, that had some swine | yet We are convinced from experience, that it will 
on board, most likely for the ship’s use; one of | soon be relished, even by delicate ladies, whose 
them having got out of the vessel inthe night,was | reason is superior to prejudice or custom. 
seen on the farm of Newmains next morning The | could not recommend a more antiseptic and whole- 
alarm wass spread, and a number of people col- some dish, especially if it be managed with care 
lected. 
and at last it was concluded to he a brock. 
got pitchforks, some clubs, and others old swords, | 
‘and a hot pursuit ensued ; the chase lasted acon. | 
siderable tithe, owing to the pursuers losing heart trees that grow in the whole world. 


We 


and strict attention to cleanliness. 


4 Spanish Botanist pretends that the soil of the 
south of Spain is suitable to all the shrubs and 
The coffee 
tree vegetates abundantly, and produces a superb 
The mahogany 
and American cedar-tree, and the cachimentier, a 
tree known at the Havana, bearing on account of 
its toughness, the name of quibra bacha, or ax- 
breaker—i. e. hardwood, is likewise successfully 


The Bath Inquirer invites the attention of far 


They were much alarmed at the sight,and mount-/ cumstances mentioned ; and he says it was the | mers in Maine to the cultivation of Hemp. 


ed two old horses they had tethered beside them, | 
intending to make their way home. In the mean, 
time the pig got between them and the houses, | 


first swine ever seen in that country.” 





Almond and Mulberry Orchards have been set 


A tanner in the neighbourhood of Treves applies 
with success myrtle (vaccinium myrtilus) to the 


which caused them to scamper out of the way Outin Alabama. The Olive Tree flourishes at tanning of hides. 


and land in Lochare moss, where one of their hor- 
ses was drowned, and the other with difficulty re- | 
lieved. The night being dark, they durst not 
part one from the other to call for assistance, lest 
the monster should find them out and attack them 
singly ; nor durst they speak above their breath 
for fear of being devoured. At day break next 
morning they took a different course, came by 
Cumlongon castle and made their way home, 
where they found their families much alarmed on 
account of their absence. They said that they 
had seen a creature about the size of a dog. with 
two horns in its head, and cloven feet, roaring out 
like a lion, and if they had not galloped away, it 
would have torn them to pieces. One of their 
wives said, ‘Hout man, it has been the Gudeman 
of the Brae’s grumphy ; it frightened them a’ at 
the Blackshew yesterday, and poor Meggie An- 
derson maist lost her wits, and is ay out 0’ ane 
fit into anither sin syne.’ 





Mobile. It is intended to raise Silk Worms. 


| 
' 





Bleaching.—Amongst the various purposes to 
which steam has been applied, perhaps there is 
none that will be of greater advantage to the 
people of the United States, than the discovery 
recently made of its application to the purposes of 
bleaching linen and muslin. It will be of essential | 
service to our infant mannfactories. We have, 
samples left at our office of thick linen drilling, | 
which were bleached in the short space of ten | 
hours, without the least injury to the fabric ; and’ 
ef cotton, which was bleached ina much lers | 
time. 

We understand that a patent has been obtained 
for this™improvement, and that a company are 
making application to the legislature to be incor- 
porated with a capital of $100,000, that its ben- 
efits may be tested by the community. 





Albany Argus. 


“ Airy Sleep." —A patent has been granted in 
England for a newly invented air bed, or matiress 
The ticking is formed of cotton cloth, with a coat 
ing of prepared gum elastic, and an outer cover 
ing of silk. It is so portable that itmay be car 
ried in the pocket, and may be filled and emptied 
at pleasure. 

Hear this. ye sluggards, and rejoice. How 
convenient it will be, whenever the “ drowsy fit is 


‘on ye,” to take your bed out of your pocket, blow 


it up, anc take a nap on your erial couch, more 
soft than eider down. When the age of improve 

ments will cease we cannot determine, but maj 
soon expect to see a pipe of wine rendered porta- 
ble as well as potable. Soon we may consider i! 
no novel spectacle to see a traveller carrying his 
bed posts in a side pocket, as a carpenter does his 
square and compasses—a bed in his coat tail, ane 
a bolster and pillows in his watch fob.—.Voah. 
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SCIENTIFIC AGRICULTURE. 

An Address delivered before the Hampshire, Franklin, and 
Hampden Agricultural Society ; at Northampton, Oct. 24, 
1827. By Epwanp Harcucock, Protessor of Chemistry and 
Natural History in Amherst College. 

[Concluded from page 283.} 

In order that such a journal should answer the 
purposes of agricultural experiment, it should em- 
brace a great variety of particulars. It should 
give a dally account of the temperature of the air, 
according to the thermometer ; and of its weight, 
according to the barometer. It should notice the 
direction, force, and changes of the wind; the 
state of the sky, whether clear or cloudy , the 
quantity of rain, hail, sleet and snow in each 
month ; the number and relative severity of storms 
ot lightning, and the moisture of the atmosphere, 
as measured by appropriate instruments. That 
these circumstances have very great influence up- 
on the grow’) of plants, the following paragraph 
from the wriiings of an able observer will show. 
“Inthe same tree he observed that ina cold 
cloudy morning, when no sap ascended, a sudden 
change was produced by a gleam of sunshine of 
half an hour ; and a vigorous motion of the fluid. 
The alteration of the wind from south to north, 
immediately checked the effect. On the coming 
on of acold afternoon, after a hot day, the sap 
that had been rising, began to fall. A warm show- 
er and a sleet storm produced opposite effects.” 

Yo these sugyestions seem to any who hear me, 
to partake too much of mere philosophical specu- 
lation, and to be too refined, for the adopiion of 
the practical farmer, even if he be an inteiligent 
one? Far be it from me, gentlemen, to propose 
as your guides. mere philosophical conjecture, or 
abstract reasoning. So far as these suggestions 
are not based upon experience, let them be disre- 
garded. But I would have this Society aim high. 
Agricultural experiments, imperfectly conducted, 
and partially detailed, are not wanted. Enough of 
them have been already made: and they have 
served only to fill up the records of husbandry 
with contradictory and perplexing results. And 
where can a Society be pointed out more favora- 
bly situated than this, for setting a better exam- 
ple; for bringing to this work minds versed in 
the principles, as well as hands skilled in the art, 
of husbandry ? Think of the extent of territory, 
amount of population, embraced by this society. 
Consider too, that here is almost every variety of 
soil and situation on which to operate. Neither 
forget how widely industry and intelligence are 
diffused in this centre of New England. With 
guch materials, ought this society to content itself 
with feeble and immethodical efforts ? How easy 
for it to take a high stand among kindred institu- 
tions, and to make its light go out over the land, 
and descend upon unborn generations ? 

And permit me here to say, gentlemen, that the. 
objects you have in view are worthy of all the’ 
zeal, and effort, and perseverance, you may em- 
sark in the enterprise. These labours are not 
calculated to build up the fortunes of a few, upon 
the degradation and poverty of the many. They | 
are not undermining the foundations of our free , 
institutions, and paving the way for anarchy or | 
despotism. On the other hand, they tend direct- | 
iy to elevate the character, and increase the hap- | 
piness, of the great oiass of the citizens: If pur- | 
sued successfully, they will spread over these hills’ 
and vallies, an air of comfort, and independence, | 
und intelligence, far superior to that they now | 





exhibit, with ail their loveliness. By the blessing 


my flattering hopes, as the asylum of my declining 


of Providence, this society has it in its power to years.” 


double and to treble the present population of | 
these counties without diminishing their enjoy- 
ment; so that the future traveller shall see our | 
roughest mountains and glens smiling with culti- | 
vation and fertility. By giving a spur to industry, 
and fixing a stigma upon indolence, it will take a- | 
way one of the grand sources of vice, ignorance | 
and misery : so that an increase of numbers shall | 
not be an increase of corruption. And while that) 
increase will strengthen the arm of a virtuous ru- 
ler against fureign enemies, it will band together | 
a firmer phalanx to resist the encroachments of | 
designing men upon our liberties and rights. 

The objects of this Society are likewise worthy 
of vigorous pursuit, on account of the personalen- | 
joyment their prosecution affords. Earthly happi- | 
ness is nota phantom; ithas a positive existence, 
confused and disordered as the world is. And we 
all of us tuste more or less of this happiness,as we 
are hurried along through life. True, it is not! 
heavenly bap iness in its kind ; nor is it unmixed. | 
The fountain has been poisoned and the streams) 
flow out contaminated. Still we all thirst for the , 
waters, and earnestly seek thatregion where they | 
flow most pure and abundant. The ambitious mo- | 
narch believes he shall find them by desolating| 
the earth ; and that every cup of happiness he’ 
dashes from the lips of others, will be poured into 
his own. But he soon finds that he has filled his 
cup with wormwood and gall. The warrior’s 
heart beats high in anticipation of the pleasure he 
shall feel, when the battle and the wreath of glory 
are won. But he finds that he has mistaken a sea 
of blood for a seaof happiness. The youthful 
Statesman, as he rises from one station to another 
in the councils of his country, but faintly realizes 
how far away from tke regions of happiness, the 
surges and the storms of public life are driving | 
him. The man who strives for pre eminence in 
the learned professions, knows not. till the desired 
elevation has been reached, how high it stands a- 
bove, not merely the follies, but the enjoyments of 
life. Andsoin many other pursuits; when the 
charm of novelty has passed away, when time has | 
cooled the passions, and possession has disrobed 
the objectof its false splendor, then it is found 
that the streams of happiness, like the streams of 
the desert, are almost dried up ; leaving only their 
empty channels to mock desire. It is then that 
men begin to sigh for pursuits nore calm, and 
peaceful, and retired. Hence it is, that so many, 
from the highest stations in life, have spent the 
evening of their days in the pursuits of agricul. 
ture ; in the prosecution of exoeriments for in-| 
creasing the produce of the soil. Here they, 
found that contentment and satisfaction, which in| 
vain they had sought, in the possession of power, | 
and wealth, and reputation, and learning. For 
when all artificial pleasures have become insipid 
and even disgusting, rural scenes and pursuits 
have still the power to make new chords of happi 
ness vibrate in the sonl. We need not wonder 
then, that so many, after faithfully serving their 
God and generation, till exhausted nature demand- 
ed repose, have sought these scenes as a resting 
place from their toils ; have landed on this peace- 
ful shore, from the tempestuous voyage of public 
life. Says Washington, “I was summoned by 
my country, whose voiceI can never hear but 
with veneration and love, from a retreat, which I 
had chosen with the fondest predilection, and, in| 








It is not therefore, a mere poetic dream, that in 
vests agricultural scenes and pursuits with a pe- 
culiar charm. Imagination may here resign her 
pencil into the hands of experience, nor fear that 
the picture will want in vividness and interest. 


Wool.—Mr. Mallary, of Vermont, [a wool-grow 
ing State] in his speech on the tariff bill, reported 
by the committee on manufactures, opposed the 
proposed additional duty on wool costing eight 
cents per pound and under. He said such woo! 
was not and would not be produced in this coun 
try. The farmers of Vermont would not grow 
wool worth ten or twelve cents, when they could 
as well produce that which may be worth forty or 
fifty cents. This coarse imported wool is madd: 
into negro cloths, and inferior baizes and flannels 
The manufacture of it is established, and ought 
not to be driven from the country and given tc 
foreigners. The proposed duty would amount te 
more than one hundred per cent, and would ruin 
the manufacturer of coarse fabrics at a blow, with- 
out benefitting the farmer. If the latter should 
raise wool worth eight or twelve cents, he could 
not find a market for it. He was also opposed to 
the other provisions of the bill respecting wool 
and woollens. The charge on wool was too high, 
or that on woollens was not high enough; and 
this disproportion would inevitably ruin the man- 
ufacturer, and with him the wool grower. If the 
former could not purchase the wool of the latter, 
it would be in vain to produce it. The markets 
of Europe are full of wool, and prices are very 
low. The English wool growers are petitioning 
parliament for a duty on foreign wool, but their 
petitions will not be granted. The English wool- 
len manufacturers will receive every encourage- 
ment, and will be able to sell their goods at the 
lowest rate possible, so long as there is a prospect 
that they can break down the American manufac- 
turers. Should they succeed 1n accomplishing 
that object, they will then raise their prices and 


/we must pay them.—Hampshire Gazette. 





Growth of Silk.—It appears that the East India 
Company wre likely to prove perfectly successful 
in their attempt to form a profitable establishment 
in the island of St. Helena, for the production ot 
raw silk. A specimen has recently arrived from 
that island, and it is considered to be a very fine 
quality. Itis entirely free from any disagreeable 
odour, which speaks much in its favor. The mul- 
berry trees thrive remarkably weli, and have a 
luxuriant appearance. The slips, when planted, 
are generally from one to two feet in length, and 
in asingle season they frequently attain a greater 
height than ten feet. The climate and soil. how- 
ever disagreeable and fruitless in other respects, 
seem in this instance to be propitious; no doubt 
is entertained that sufficient food will be procured 
to supply all the worms that can be hatched. In 
August last, the number of worms in progress, 
was 218,000; which were ina very healthy con 
dition, and expected to spin ina few days. By 
the common process of nature, the worms would 
multiply with great rapidity ; but it appears that 
artificial means, to accelerate the quickening o! 
the insects may be advantageously had recourse 
to. The experiment has been tried, and it is 
proved that by steeping the eggs in water, heated 
to a certain degree, they can be hatched at any 
period.—WVew Monthly Magaztne. 
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‘Tae iormation of a new territorial government | 
west of Lake Huron or the territory of Michigan, 
is contemplated. Michigan will soon claim ad- 
mission in the union as an independent State. The 
increase of this republic in wealth and population 
is unparalleled. In a few years, at least three 
more States will be added to the confederacy ;— 
Michigan, Arkansas, and Florida. And west of 
the two former, new territoria, governments will 
necessarily be established. So we are destined 
to progress, until the whole country between this 
point and the mouth of Columbia river will be 
divided into States, and subject to the dominion 
of civilized man. — Kentucky paper. 

Cornish copper mines—In the parish of Gwennap 
alone, the copper ores sold in the last seven years 
amount to £1.92.000. The last year the amount 
was upwards of £37,000:—besiles what was re- 
ceived for tin, fluor-spar, &c. and which may be 
estimated at £50,000 more. 


Mode of keeping appl:s.—It seems not to be ge- 
nerally known, that apples may be kept the whole 
year round, by being immersed tn corn. If the 
American apples were packed among grain, they 
would arrive here in mach finer condi ion. In 


Portugal it is customary to have a small ledge in| 


every apartment, (immediately under the cornice) 
barely wide enough to hold an apple ; in this way 
the ceilings are frinved with fruit, which are not 
easily got at without a ladder; while one glance 
of the eye wi'l show if any depredations have been 
committed.—Lon. Quart. Jour. 











-Vew potutos were brought into this market and 
sold, (says tne Pennsylvania Gazette of the 22d of 
March,) two or three days ago. We have before 
us a dozen, all about the sive of walnuts. They 
were raised in Jersey, three miles from this city, 
in the open ground, in the ordinary way, without 
artificial heat or forcing. Shad, also, are abund- 
ant, at 374 cents each. 


Improvement in stock.—Mr. Erastus Harris, of 
Chesterfield, has raised a bull calf, which on the 
6th inst. (at the age of one year) weighed, alive, 
seven hundred and thirty-two pounds. 








Dog Mill.—An ingenious Mechanic—Mr. Math- 
ias, of this city, has in operation in King-street, a 
Mili for sawing timber for Sashes and Window- 
Blinds, driven not by steam power nor water, nor 
cattle power, but by Dog power. 
long to the establishment. They are worked two 
at atime, for about fifteen minutes, when the 
feam is taken off. and a relay of the two other dogs 
put to labour. ‘They travel on the circumference 
of the inside of a wheel about 12 or 15 feet in di- 
ameter, which gives motion to the machinery 
which drives a circular saw with great velocity. 
[t requires some days and some art to break a dog 
in. It is really amusing to observe the sagacity 
ofthese animals. They are taught a practical 
lesson that, industry is necessary to animal wel. 
fare. The cost of keeping four dogs is estimated 
at only Gd. per day.—Tvoy Sent. 





Esser Beef.—A yoke of oxen seven years old, 
from West Newbury, were slaughtered at New 
buryport last week, and sold at seven dollars per 
hundred. The nett weight of one was 1509 lbs. 
The other, 1571 lbs. and each had upwards of 180 
Ibs. of tallow. 


Four dogs be- |: 


Potatos.—Mr. Wm. Wilson states in the New 
York Farmer, as the result of twenty years’ ex- 
perience, that the driest and best flavored potatos, 
and the most abundant in crops, are produced on 
strong heavy loams. He tried seven years to raise 
them on sandy soil, but did not succeed; the drier 
the season, the more soft and watery was the pro- 
duce of the sandy soil. 


Cost of iron in Europe —Russia old sable iron 
costs from 57 to #62 per ton—the freight is 1) 
the duty $18, and it sells from 95 to $100 per ton. 
Swedes iron costs $57 per ton—the freight is $7, 
the duty $18, and it sells from 94 to $9x per ton. 
Rolled iron costs in England $44 per ton—the 
freight is $3, the duty $30, and it sells at about 
$82 per ton. The annual consumption of iron in 
the United States is 97,000 tons—and of this, 
29,635 tons are imported. 


Teasels are becoming quite an article of trade. 


_A single woollen factory, in the flourishing and 


active manufacturing village of Sommersworth, 
N. H. which consumes annually 100,000 lbs of 
wool, uses 900,000 teasels a year, worth, at $3 a 
thousand, $2,700. 


‘potato kind, called by this name, is the production 
/of a neighboring State. It has been a question 
|amon. our farmers for many years, whether it was 
| produced by an improved mode of raising them, or 
| whether it was a foreigner. We are at length 
lenabled to settle this question, by the assistance 
lofa kind friend. He says the species of potato 
jealled Mercer, was originally raised in Mercer 
‘county, Penn. by a gentleman of the name of Gil- 
| key, and are there called Nophannocks, from the 
) name of a ¢reek which passes through that coun- 
itv. About twenty years since, this gentleman 
| planted the apple, or ball of a potato. from which 
has sprung this delightful root.— Dela. Adv. 


Good Beef.—Mr. Artemas Lawrence, of Jaffrey, 
| N. H. has raised, and lately butchered a cow and 
her calf, weighing as follows: The cow, 9 years 
'old, hide, 106—tallow, 155—quarters, 995—total, 
11256 pounds. The heifer, 30 months old, hide, 


| 104—tallow, 56—quarters, 677—total, 877 lbs. 
! 


| 
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POTATOS. 
(Concluded from page 280.) 
Soil. “The soil,” says London, “in which the 
potato thrives best is a light loam, neither too dry 
_nor too moist, bat if rich so much the better.— 
‘They may, however, be grown well on many other 
_sorts of land, especially those of the mossy, moory, 
(and other similar kinds, where they are free from 
‘stagnant moisture. The best flavored potatos are 
jalmost always produced from a newly broken-up 
pasture ground not manured; or from any new 
| soil, as the site of a grubbed up copse or hedge, 
jor the site of old buildings or roads, The best 
\climate for the potato, is one rather moist than 
dry—and temperate or cool rather than hot.— 
Hence the excellence of the Irish potatos, which 
grow ina dry loamy, calcareous soil, and moist 
and temperate climate ; and hence, also, the infe- 
riority of the potatos of France, Spain, Italy, and 
even Germany. In short, the potato is grown no 








where in the world to the same degree of pertec- 
tion as in Ireland and Lancashire, and not even in 
the South of England, so well as in Scotland and 
the north, and western counties; all which is, in 
our opinion clearly attributable to the climate.” 

Although a light loam is a proper soil for the 
potato ina cool and moist climate, a strong and 
heavy joam is most suitable for the same root in a 
dry and hot climate. Ina paper read before the 
New York liorticultural Seciety, in 1823, by Wi. 
Wilson, an experienced horticulturist, are the fol 
lowing remarks on this subject: “Those soils, 
which prove the very bane of the potato here [in 
the United States] are just such as prove the most 
congenial for them in Britain. And so on the con- 
trary. the best soils, by far for producing the driest 
and best flavored potatos here, and altogether the 
most abundant crops are those «fa strong heavy 
loim.” These assertions are corroborated by a 
number of experiments, mentioned in the paper 
from which they are extracted. Mr. Buel {l- 
bany, likewise asserts, that “the best potatos, are 
grown upon cold, moist, but »orous and rich 
soils.” 

Methods of Planting. These are various. Hi 
the land is rough, hard, or strong, the common 
mode of planting in hills, is, perhaps, the most ex 
pedient. But if it be somewhat mellow, drills age 
to be preferred. Dr. Cooper suys, “if your soil is 
stiff and plough it in ridges; if sandy and 
dry. plough it flat. Plough it deep. Plant your 
sets in drills marked out by the plough or the hoe. 
The plants should be dibbled in, six inches deep, 
on long dung, scattered not sparingly, along the 


wet, 


drills—then covered with about four inches of 
mould. 
The drills should be in threes === one foot 


apart; the plants should be eight inches apart, 
with an interval, on each side of each set of three 
drills, of two feet, which will admit of horse hoe- 
|ing between the sets of drills, and of hand weed. 
ing between each drill, 


Cs 





| 
\'o have a govu crop, you must sot spare dung, or 
| spare labor in weeding. Some persons prefer seis 
of four or five drills instead of three; or where 
‘horse-hoeing is not convenient, the intervals may 
be reduced to one foot between each set of drills 
for the convenience of hand weeding ; but upon 


>the whole, the method here first proposed is as 


'wood as any. Forty loads of dung per acre will 
pay better than a less quantity. 

if small potatos are wanted for feeding, the sets 
may be at six inches apart, and the rows at nine 
inches; but the method first here proposed, ad- 
mits what is essential, accurate weeding, and suf- 
ficient air to circulate between the plants.” 

Dean says the sets may be either in sing!e rows, 
three feet or double, one foot apart, snd from 
seven to nine inches asvnder in the rows. 
| “An expeditious way of planting potatos, is a8 
ifollows: After the ground is prepared, by plough- 
ing and harrowing, cut furrows with the horse 
‘plough, forty inches apart, drop the sets in the 
|furrows ; then pass the plough along the back of 
‘each furrow, which will throw the earth of both 
furrows upon the sets; and afterwards level the 
|ground with the back of the harrow, or with a 
|harrow that has short tines; but it is of no great 
consequence whether it be leveled tall. Anoth- 
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er method of planting, is to plough the ground 
plain, keeping the furrows straight and regular 
and drop sets in every third or fourth furrow.— 
But betore this is done the ground should be 
ploughed and mace level and fine with the har- 
row. 

A writer for the New Engian' Farmer, Vol. ii. 
pave 331, gives the following as “an easy and 
cheap metnod of raising potatos. On an even and 
smooth piece of mowing, or pasture land, make 
deep singie furrows with a plough at three feet 
distance. Fill these furrows with rve [or any 
other] straw, and drop your potatos six or eight 
inches apart on the st aw. Then with a hoe, cov- 
er the potatos by turning down the ploughed fur- 
rows upon them. ‘They «ill require no more at- 
tention till they are grown. No hoeiog will be 
necessary. The same land may be improved as a 
pasture for sheep --as those animals will not eat, 
nor ‘materially injore the tops of the potatos.” 

The after-culture of potatos consists in barrow- 
ing, hoeing, weeding, and earthing-up. All po 
tautos require to be earthed up: that is to have 
at least one inch in depth of earth heaped on their 
roots, and extending six or eight inches round 
their stem. ‘The reason ts, that the tubers do not, 
properly speaking, grow under the soil, but rather 
ai, or just partially bedded in its surface. Potatos 
should, generally, be hoed three times, though 
twice will do in ground not infested with weeds. 
The last hoeing should be finished before the 
plants are in blossom: otherwise the plants will 
be apt to form a second set of roots, which will 
not have time to come to maturity, but will rob 
those first formed of their nourishment. If weeds 
are prevalent, they should be cut up or pulled ont, 
but the plants should not be earthed-up in that 
stuge of their growth. Plaster of Paris, well pul- 
verized and applied to the leaves, has a beneficial 
effect on potatos. 

Pinching off the blossoms. It is now generally 
admitted, that a certain advantage in point of pro 
duce, is obtained by pinching off the blossome as 
they appear on the plants. The fact has been re- 
peatedly proved, an! satisfactorily accounted for, 
by Knight, who imagines that it will add an ounce 
in weight to the tubers of each plant, or consider- 
ably above a ton per acre. 

Gathering the crop. It is believed that cultiva- 
tors are apt to err by gathering their potatos too 
early. The roots continue to grow larger and bet- 
ter after the tops have attained their full growth. 
The Hon. O Fiske, of Worcester, in an address 
to ihe Worcester Agricultural Society, says “na- 
ture has not accomplished its maturation at the 
period when the vines decay, and the farmer be- 
lieves it to be ripe. It seems probable that the 
earth by some unknown process, perfects its qual- 
ities after it has attained its growth. That pota- 
tos, which have remained the whole season in the 
earth are more farinaceous, has been ascertained.” 
It may be stated as a general rule, that potatos 
succeed best when planted early and dug late.— 
But itis most advisavle to harvest thein before 
the occurrence of those soaking rains which, gen- 
erally precede the setting in of winter. 


A mode of taking part of a crop, is mentioned. and upon that account incapable of cultivation in a 
“ Having ascertained that some of the tubers have! more northern clime. But experience has shewn | 


|the contrary, and the potato is naturalized nent Cal. Mer. Sept. 8. 


attained an eatable size, go elong the rows and 
loosen the earth abont each plant with a blunt 
stick, taking two or three of the largest tubers 
from each, and returning the earth carefully.” 








to crop, is, first to run furrows on each side of 
the rows, and then a deep one in the middle, 
which turns up most of the roots to the surface 
for the purpose of picking up by hand. In this 
way, however, we should apprehend some waste, 
and should not advise it except where potatos are 
plenty and labor scarce. A hoe with prongs, such 
as is sold at J. R. Newell’s Agricultural Establish- 
ment, 52, North Market street, is, prebably, the 
best implement for gathering potatos. 

Securing the crop. Mr. Buel, of Albany, says, 
‘‘there are many erroneous notions in regard to 
the enlture and treatment of the potato, which 
every class in society have an interest in explod- 
ing, as the root has become a necessary food for 
every family.” These errors consist in supposing 
‘Ist. That potatos should be grown on a dry warm 
sol. 2d. That they should be dried in the sun, or 
washed, to render them pleasant to the eye. 3d. 
That they should be kept warm and dry during 
winter, to fit them for culinary nses. 4th. That 
they shonld be of large size.’ In contradiction 
t. these popular opinions, he asserts, “ First, that 
the best potatos are grown upon cold, moist, but 
porous and rich soils. Second, that it were better 
the sun never snould shine upon thein—that they 
should be housed with all the dirt that adheres to 
them—that it is beneficial to add more in the bin 
or cask, to exclude external air as much as possi- 
ble. And, third, that their surface should be kept 
moist, and the atmosphere which surrounds, as lit- 
tle above the point of keeping as possible,” 

Potatos may be kept during winter in a cellar, 
free from frost, or in pits or caves in the field. In 
the latter case, they must be so situated on a dry 
knoll, or the side of a hill, as to be seeured from 
the possibility of the pits being pervaded by wa- 
ter; and they must be so covered, first with straw 
and then with loam, as to prevent the intrusion of 
frost. They may, likewise, be placed in barrels, 
casks, or boxes, and if packed in moist sand, or 
the loam of the field in which they grew, they 
will be preserved better than in almost any other 
situation. If they are exposed to the sun and air 
till the upper side acquires a green color, they be- 
come poisonous. 

Use ‘The use ot the potato as an article of diet 
beth for man and beast, is, probably, more exten. 
sive, and more common, than that of any other 
vegetable production. From having no peculiari- 
ty of taste, and consisting chiefly of starch, it 
approaches near to the qualities of the flour of 
grain; “and for this reason,” says Loudon, ‘it is 
the most universally liked, and can be used longer 
in constant succession by the same individual with- 
out becoming unpalatable, than any other veg- 
etable, the seeds of grasses excepted.” Neill ob- 
serves, that “so generally is it relished, and so nu- 
tritious is it accounted, that on many tables it now 
appears almost every day in the year.” 


year an agreeable, wholesome dish, without ex 
pensive condiments. What resources does the 
potato present tous? Its stalk, considered asa 
textile plant, furnishes in Aus! ria a sort of flax—. 
when burned it yields much potysh—its apples, 
when ripe and crushed, ferment and give spirits 
by distillation—its tubercles ade into a pulp are 
a substitute for soap in bleaching. Cooked by 
steam, the potato is a most healtay tood. By dif 
ferent manipulations it furmshes two kinds o! 
flour a gruel and a parenchyma, which may be 
applied to increase the b»lk of bread made from, 
grain. Treated chemically it is converted into 
beer, vinegar, spirits, &c.” 


Casto: Beans.—An Illinois paper calls the at 
tention of farmers to the cultivation of this ar 
ticle. The few experiments made in tearing this 
plant, prove that the manufecture of Castor Oi! 
may become a source of vast profit tothe western 
country at ieast, us an article of exportation. 

Mr. John Adams of Edwardsville has commea- 
ced the pressing of oi] from them. For the pres 
enthe uses his cloth press for that purpose, and 
vbtains seven quarts of cold-pressed oil from a 
bushel of beans. He presses them without eithe: 
grinding or pounding. 


[From the New York Farmer.] 

Strawberries.—In 1825 | received twelve vari 
eties from the London Horticultural Society, eight 
of which grew. The Dow»tn, a new variety pro 
duced by Knight, by artificial crossing, yielded 
some berries measuring 4 3 4 inches in circumfer- 
ence. The Methaven Scarlet, several of which 
measured fourinches. They are both good bea: 
ers. 

Potatos for Seed.—It seems to be a receiver 
opinion among the horticulturists of Great Brit 
ain, that Professor Schoen’s rule as to grain, should 
be reversed in regard to this root—that these must 
be gathered in an unripe state for seed, and fully 
matured for the table. It also appears trom numer 
ous experiments, that the upperor seed end of the 
tuber will produce roots a fortnight earlier than 
the lower end, connected with the runner. From 
the same variety of seed four successive crops 
may be obtained, at intervals of two weeks, the 
seed being planted at the sametime and on simila: 
soil, viz: the first from the upper set of the unripe 
seed ; the second from the bottom set of thesame: 
the third from the top end of the ripe seed; and 
the fourth from the bottom set of the same. 


Thrice Blooming Apple.—In the 6th vol. of the 
London Horticultural transactions, is a communi. 
cation from M. Thouin, giving an account of the 
Calville Rouge de Micoud, an apple which affords 
three sets of blossoms and fruit in a season. The 
| blossoms appear in April, June and August. The 
‘first crop of fruit ripens in August; the second 


An Essay on the Solanum Tuberosum, by H. C.} crop immediately succeeds, and lasts till the last 


Worsham, from the Philadelphia Journal of the 


‘of October ; the third are picked after frost, and 


Medical and Physical Sciences, gives the follow. | ripen in the fruit room. 


ing summary view of the excellent qualities of this | 
|superlative root: “Having its origin in a wari | 
|climate, it was supposed to be intolerant of celd, 


|in every region. With the lower classes of peo- 
|ple it is one of the greatest blessings, which the | 


soil produces, forming ‘flour without a mill, and, 


Scotch erports.—At a dinner of the Caledonian 
Horticultural Society, in September, the Earl of 
Roxburg presiding, the following was given as a 
leading toast: “The staple exports of Scotland, 
Gardeners, Doctors, and [other] Black Cattle.” -— 





“Jack, which is the way to Epping?’ «“ How do 
_you know my nameis Jack ?” “I guess it.” Then 


The most expeditious way of gathering a pota-| bread without an oven;’ and at all seasons of the | guess your way to Epping.” 
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Valuable Farm for sale at Auction. 


next, that valuable Farin, late the property of Mr. David Hi 


ersfield Bow. about four miles south of Windsor village. 


age, and woodlanx 


four Darus, all in goo 


Watered, Also, will be sold at the time and place above men- | 
Houed, about 70 acres of woodland, adjoining the above farm, | U 
Likewise, all the person. property of the said deseased, Which | fruit, preserved 
remains unsold, consisting of various articles of household furnj- | be se 
ture, farming tools, stock. &e. Sale to commence at 10 o'clock | 


M.—Terms made known at the time and place of sale. 
DAVID ESTY, 
SUMNER HICKS, 

Weathersfield, Vt. March 19 1828. 


Engraftine and Garden Work. 


Administrators. 





RUFUS HOWE, of Dorchester. informs his friends and the} 
public, that he wiil attend to the Engrafting of Trees or Garden | 


work, Having had cons: lerable experience, he thinks he can 
Sve satisfaction to those who ‘aay favor him with employment. 
Relerrence can be had of Mr. Samuel! Downer, of Dorchester. 
it April 4 
eee care EE i 


Marrowfat Peas. 


a . . rm te far ' Corn. 
sor sale, a consignment from \lbany, of 50 barrels Marrowfat | Corn 
Peas, by the barrel, ata very low price—Inquire at the Seed 
Establishment, No. 52. North Market street. ( 


Horse Wanted. 
A gentleman who is located ina section of Massachusetts 
Vhnere there are many desirous of raising colis, wishes to lure 


tor the season, a haif blood or good firmed Stallion, or if the own- 
er prefer, would board the horse (and a groom if desired) at a; 


very low r le.—~Enquire at this office. march 23, 
empninenentsieneansctaiassiseomere 


Farmer Wanted. 








ee >. occasionally 
\ young farmer with his wife, is wanied, to take charze of a bi - 


farm about 10 miles from N, Haven. A young Massachu- 
selts farmer who thoroughiy un ‘orstands his business, and whose 
wile is acquainted with the masagement of a dairy, and w ho 
can furnish testimony of economy, nea.ness, and industry, will 
ave an opportunity to make a permanent and advantageous 
Dargain. inquire at the New England Farmer Office. 
New York, March 2 *, 1828. 
Isnbella Grape. 
Vines of the ISABELLA GRAPE may be had, on application 
0 the Subseriber, in Dorchester, or at his office, 7 1.2 Congress 
Street. ZEB. COOK, Jr. 
Wanted as above. a first rate Gardener, who cen produce 
suisfactory recommendations, 3t March 21 
eee 2 
Milk Carriage. 


$< eetenestenaemenneennes 


ommon street, Boston. March 2} 


Landreth’s: Nurserics—Neap Philadelphia. 


From the patronage already extended this Establishment, by | 20 Demijohns Double 
\ / entirely from Damask 
nduced to advertise to them their Nurseries, as offerin pecu- | stany kept for sale 
Har facilities for the acquirements of usefil & ornamental vege- 
table productions. The collection now cultivated by them, con- 


he citizens of Boston and its vicinity, the Proprietors are again 


sists of an immense variety of Frait and Hardy Ornamental 
: = See . J 
I'rees and Shrubs—Green-house Plants—Pulbous Roots, and 


Garden Seeds. Te assortment of Fruits is not surpassed in | 
real value by any in this country. It embraces most of the cel- j 


ebrated kinds of Europe, with all the esteemed Varieties which | 
bave originated on this continent. The utmost care has been | 
observed in making the selection, and the whole is now offered 
as containing none but those most worthy of cultivation. Per. 
sons not acquainted with the different Varieties by name, and 
desirous to procure choice kinds, by merely st iting, tke time | most he 
they wish them to ripen, may confidently refer the Test to the | 


proprietors, without a fear of disappointment, 

The Ornamental department is rich in native and exotic 
Plants—it contains a splendid collection of Green house Plants. 
inost of Which are calculated for adorning in the w iter seasons, 


rarlours, Sitting rooms, &c. with an assortment of Hardy Flow. | 
ering Shrubs, and acquisitions are continually making. 

In the portion of sround allotted to Garden Seeds are grown j 
mmost every variety of Esculont Vegetables for seeding. The | 
ed by the Proprietors in this branch, certain)y | 
must obtain for thein a preference withs all ho wiil consider the 


ubject in the slightest degree. ‘The Peparation of those kinds 
ii. . . : . 

Hable to mix jn seeding— in short, the whole process of cultiva- 
nou, in Sathering, &e, all being under their own personal suy- 


erintendence undoubtedly conspires in ao eminent degree, to | 
obviate the errors and IMpositions, unavoidable ina depend- 
ence on foreign importations, or on careless oy inexpericneed 
srowers at home. Orders received by Parker & Codman, No. 
ol Congress St. Boston, of whom priced catalogues of tie whole 
may be had gratis. Persons ordering, may be assure: of hav- 
mg Fe pricle well and safely packed and forwarded, 
5. tf 


Feb. 


D. & C. LANDRETH. 


SUPERB BULBOU 

ved at the New En 

ection of superior 
Consisting of blac 


The Subscribers, by order of the Probate Court for the district Just recej land Farmer Seed 


Wi i i i i 2 | a fine coll 
of Windsor, will sell at auction, to the highest bidder, at the | @ fine 
dwelling house of Mrs, Jemima Hicks, on the 10th day of i wegen 


: . - * ‘CAN 

eceased, situated on the ma n road from Windsor to W eath- | CAI 
deceased, é 2 Said | Flower—-A- 
farm consists of about 350 avres—100 acres of which is rich in- 
tervale, lying on ‘‘onnecticut river and in a good state of cul. 
tivation; and the remainder consists of upland, ullage, pastur- 
l,ot a very excellent soil. on which is consid. | 
erable pie timber. On the premises is a dwelling house and |: a j 
| repair. The farm is well fenced and | Collection of : 
argest and finest fr 


k, purple, orange, violet 
white colored Dx 


which tay be seen 
f isulbs is in tine 
se from which we obtaine 
such uncommon satist 


is from the same Hou 


SCOTCH GOOs 
uit, done up in bundles of 
ed—price $1.50 per bundle. 


SIX roots each with 
Specimens of the 


Rowts of « WILMOT’s 
Six and ewht inches 


arge variety of Ornament 
rts) ia papers of 6 ce 
names of which it is » 
The collection com 
ones introduced | 
Missouri, and the 
W barrels of superior I 
This is the same 
universal satisfaction, a 


uarly Manly Potatos, have 
Sold at this place last 
year, which gave S$ to uncommon earli 
hess, and good qu; 

Also, seeds of the llow Tobacco, Teazel 
Barley, Rape, Broom 


“Cuba Tobacco, Ye 


-ocust, White Mul 
ats Grass, White and Red 


N, DAVENPORT offers for sale at his ] 
a fine collection of Fruit 
« Ornamental Shrubs 
‘ars Peaches, Prune 


A list of whieh cant 
seen ac ihe office of the 
—-and will be inserted in the New J 
tts not so much an | 

a great number of 
a choice collection of 
1own and established. 


Posing display of 
names of indifferent 
those sorts, whose 


atteution if lefi with J. 
lishment, No 52 North 


L, at the Agricui 
ith Frencn & D,- 
‘reet—or at the Nurse 





fiose Bushes and Gr 
at the House of SAMU) 
| ter, 80 hundred leaf 


EL DOWNER, 
—90 do. Province. 
0. Burgundy—5 do. | 
—10 do. Tuscany 
| 6 very large pots month! 

| health—7 varietie 


or sale, a new Milk Carriage—inquire of Walter Frost, No 12! cemta Tadic 
c 


8 Double Dahtias— 
f which are 20 ve 


res—Red and White | 


and Single distilled Rose W 
Rose Water js con- 
at Mr. C. Wade’s Porter Cellar, No, 12 


| Merchant’s Row, by Demijohn or less ga 


JAMES BLOODGOOD « © 
Nursery, at Flushing, on Long Island, near Ne 
rictors of the above Nu 
‘rs Of Horticuliurists 


king their wardens 
the finest sorts, and 


IN behalf of the Pro; 
the subscriber solic 
be desirious of sivc 
with Fruit Trees of 
us stocks the prese 
. altend Personally to thi Fnorulati 
Trees—and purchase 
Trees they order wil! 
nt of the above Nursery, | 





BLoonGoon & Co 
| Eugrafting of all ¢ 
| with confidence, th 
The subscriber, Age 
| for any quantity of 
FRUIT AND FOREST TREFS. 
FLOWERING suri RS, 


The Trees will be delivered in this City. 
pense of the purchaser--the 

The Pepetavion of this N 
ell sustained, that ¢ 
f» any of the Horticuluris 
ocular demoustration js « 
thus satistied. to exa 


ts in this ( ity and 
esired, T invite the 
mine the Trees in my o« 
s Nursery for three Aa . 3 
,allina healthy ; MEAL, Rye, reiail, - 


livered gratis, on 


atalozues will be de 
Buildings—Congress 
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Gunpowder, §e 


Du Pont ’s Gun Powder, ai 23 to 50 ets. per pound~~Shot— Balls 
'—Flimts and Percussion ( aps. 


Also, Alum—Refined Salt Petre—Blue Vitriol, &¢. constant- 
ly for sale at the Dupont Powder Store, No. 65 Broad street 
By E. COPE: AND, Jr 

LF The Da Pon sold as above, is y arranted first quality. 
aad ts marked « ~ Copeland, jr. Bost ”, on the head of ‘the 
Cask, tf Mareh 14 


Fruit and Oruamental Trees. 
‘The KENKK k NURSERIES in Newton, nea, 
t Srighton, are the most extensive in New Eugland 
Gentlemen in want of Trees, are iny ited to cali. 
examine for tite sels es —and, make their OWll Se 
“ecvions. “The Apple and Peach Trees are exe 

or » for size, variety, and thri tiness 

VW rien orders addressed to JOLIN or WM. KENRICK 
and sent to the Newton Posi oftice or left with Joseph bi dge 
ageat, in Court-street Where ¢ atalogues may be had gratis— 


will be carela 'y Atlended to, J ees will he Suitably packed 
tor Shipping or land conveyance, aud deliy ered in Poston when 
desired. Geutheie n living ata distance however, should have 
aseuis in the city to receiy, and pay tor the m, Mar, i4 


Garden Seeds 
The subscriber has for sale a very large assortment of fresi 
and genuine Garden Seer. from the New Eugland Farmer 
Seed Estat] Shinent, Boston, . 

Likewise, a few pounds Lucerne Seed, 
New: uryport, March 2). E. STEDMAN 


40,000. 
For sale, Forty Thousand cugratiod APPLE TREES, from 


‘two to four years irom the grati—; ONSISTME Of forty-ihree kinds 


of the most pproved and superior Fruits ; cluding early an. 
tum and winter Apples. Also, other Fruit and Jroamenta! 
Trees, Orders may be sent to this place via Post office, di 
rected to FRANCIS \y INSHIP, 

Brighton, March 21st, 1828, 


orerme a a. : 





PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


{ FROM! To 
APPLES, best, - : - - | barrel 20! 3°00 
; ASHES, pot, first sort, — - > = | ton. 107 a0/140 00 
| earl, first sort, - - a |e 2 OO}115 00 
BEANS, white. . - - ; ushel 125) 140 
BEEF, mess, new, - - - - jverrel. 9 75) 19 00 
Cargo, No. 1, new, - - ne 8 DU 9 00 
Cargo, No, 2 new, - - f$ & 7 50 8 00 
(BUTTER. juspected No, 1, new, . | pound 2 20 
CHEESE, new milk, . - ie: ek ake 7 10 
| Skimmed milk, - - “6 3) 6 
FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard-street, | barrel.) 5 25) 5 39 
{ Genesee, - - - - ~ 5 12 5 37 
Rye, best, - - . - | “ 3°00 3 24. 
GRAIN, Corn, - - . - |bushel, 52 54 
Rye, - - - - fo 57 
Barley, - - - - | « 60 67 
Oats, - - : - “ 30 32 
HOG’S LARD, first sort, new, - | pound.,| | 1G 
LIME, - . - - - | cask, 70; 100 
PLAISTER PARIS retails at - ton. 275) 3 09 
PORK, new, clear, - - - ~ |barrel, 17 00) 1 994 
Navy, mess, new, . - | “ 1 12 SO} 43 o9 
Cargo, No. 1, new, . ae ee 12 90 13 00 
SEEDS, Herd’s Grass. - - ibushel, 1 50] 1 75 
Orchard Grass, ° 5 ‘ } 5 OO 
Fowl] Mc adow, - - ° “ 1 00 
Rye Grass, : - ° 6 4 00 
Tall Meadow Oats Grass, - | « 5 00 
Red Ti >: > - - - “ 1 00 
Lucerne, . - - > pound 5O 
White Honey suckle Cloye r, ed 5O 
Red Clover, ° - - " 12] i3 
French Sugar Beet, « ° ‘ | 150 
Mangel Wurtzel, - . | 150 
WOOL, Merino, full blood, washed, . pound 38 55 
Merino, full blood. unWashed, “ 2) 25 
Merino, three fourths washed, ‘ “0 HH 
Merino, half & quarter washed ‘ 28 30 
Native. washed, - - - “s 29 o7 
Putled, Lamb Ss, first sort, 4 4S 
Pulled, Lamb's, sec: nd sort “ H} 33 
Pulled, fo Spinning, first sert JU] 35 

PROVISION Y IRANT. } 

BEEF, best pieces, - - ‘povad 9 12 
PORK, fresh. best pieces, - ae ' lo 
Whole hoes - ” b 7 
VEAL, . - . ° ' é 12 
MUTTON, - - . - . 4 } 10 
its} POULTRY, . - . - ee ie IZ i7 
se! BUTTER, keg and tub, . “ 12 “ 
Lump best, . : ° “ 12 oy 
or jour EGGS, - - - dozen 10 14. 
. - '‘bushel, } 70 
Indian, retail, . “ 60 65 
application to | POTATOS, , ’ , : gtd TER 37 40 
ee | CIDER, [accoading to quality] | Parel, 200) 2 50 
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The following lines, (enclosing a ring) were addressed by Lord | the uncovered frame stood for years exposed to’! 





MISCELLANIES. house ; which, after the frame was raised grew to | ESTABLISHMENT FOR SEEDS. 


—— |such a height, that the work was sto d: aud, For sale at the Seed Establishment, connected with the office 
™ ee the New England Farmer, No, 52 North Market Street, Bos- 


ton, the largest variety of Seeds to be tound in New England— 


Lyttleton to his wife. fourteen years after marriage. \the elements, until it literally tumbied down. An — os a 1827. The greatest ges _ been on to have 
r = . ” | e ; __y | hem raised by our most experienced seed growers, and to have 
Thee, Mary, with this ring I wed ; — was then mer to rebuild the house—a | the sorts perfectly genuine. The tollowing comprises some of 
Sie Hnistace yours eae Veeld new frame was provided for the purpose----and the ovr most prominent sorts. 
Behold auother ring! For what? “society”: gathered together for the raising. <A- | Artichoke, Green Globe | Melon.Pine Apple 
To wed thee o’er again; why not? mong those present, was the late Dr. Lemuel at tities? Sees y * we od aren 
- wavese TS! 
Hopkins. of witty memory, (then a boy) together | Battersea | Nuumeg 
" ith that first ring 1 wedded youth, with his father, the clergyman of the adjoining Large white Reading) Large Canteleupe 
Girvace, beauty, inn cence, and truth ; - Beans, (26 varieties.) inciuding} Pomegranate, or Mus\. 
‘Taste long admired, seuse long revered pew : , , th English broad beans , Carohna Water 
And all my Mary then avpeared { As was customary in those times, it was propo- dwarfs and pole. Long Island Water 
: ’ ised to have prayers and singing before the * rais- Beets, true Long Blood _ Apple seeded, Water 
} Early blood Turnip Marjoram, 


{f she by merit since disclosed ing” commenced—bnt there was no Psalm Book | 
A Ie. 


Early White Scarcity | Mustard, White and Brown 


Prove twice the woman J supposed, there. Young Hopkins, however, suggested that! ease Sugar, or ee ee 
me rs rv . ‘ | mS . H range ; Manye urtzet, 
grap doubie merit now, he could remember a Psalm, and was accordingly Green, (for soups, &e.) |Okra 
© justify a double vow. , requested to give it out,in the old way,by “lining Borecole |Onion, Potatoe 


ee rit.’ He therefore becan— 
Here then to day, with faith as sure, 








Brocoli. Early White Tree 


| 


Early Purple White Portugal 


With ardor as intense and pure “« Except the Lord doth build the house, } Large Cape Yellow 
: ; a { “ The builders work in vain. ' Brusselis Sprouts, Madeira 
oe ee | These being duly sung to the good old tune of Cabbuge, Early Salsbury dwarf) Stratsburg 
I took thy truth and plighted mine} } g oury 5 8 Karly York Large Red 
| Mear—he continued, | Early Dutch |Parsley, Siberian 
To thee, sweet girl, this second ring, “Except the Lord doth finish it, Early Sugarloaf Dwarf Curled 
A tok ia pledge I bri ; | “?T will tumble down again.” Early Lon, Batiersea Curled, or Double 
or: an SNS S prenge 2 VHS = Early Emperor Parsnip, Large Dutch swelling 
ith this I wed, ull death us part, | We have now before us a better school-slate than | Early Wellington | . _ Silver Skinned 
Thy riper virtues to my heart ; ‘ a ; | Large Bergen. &e. |Peas, Early Washington 
7 | we ever saw before. It is of sufficient thickness, Large Cape Savoy | Barks double Uieemed 
Those virtues which, before untried. | and polish, of a fine grain and of a dark colour.— pi sen a abe 2 — - 
The wife bas acled to the bride— This slate is from the quarry of J. M. Porter, near | Lavteléen Te cchendl Early Charhon ion taal 
Those virtues, whose progressive claim, Easton. He has an immense number ready for Tree, or 1000 headed! Early Strawberry Dwa: 
. > : 4 Sa ‘1 bn ; - + 
Endearing wedlock’s every name, | market, and will se!l them as cheap as the import- | +e — - Savoy | a —— — 
{ ‘ ° ; 7 | vec utc i wart blue SSlé 
a ae ed article. Its manufacture will give employment | Yellow Savoy | Dwar! Spanish, or Fan 
en ee ee to some hundred of our citizens.— Phila. Press. | Turnip rooted, &e. | Dwari Marrowfat 
For conscience’ sake, as well as love’s— Russian Dwart Sugar 
For why ? they show me hour by hour, A discovery has recently been made at Albany, } Late Imperial Matchless, or Tal] Mar 
a . . . a She x : . ° sate Sugarloaf | P aoe ’s Tx rOWS 
Honor’s high thought, affection’s power— 4 it is said, to bleach linen and muslin by steam.— Pentean Late Sugartos! ar fete: sad Bese 
: ; ‘ , | ate: : ae ; | Cardoon. ; i rooke mugai 
Diseretion’s deed, sound judgment’s sentence, Thick linen drilling has been bleached in ten | Carrots, Altringham Peppers, Long, or Cayenne 
And teach me all things—but repentence, hours, without injury to the fabric, and cotton in| eetly wl ae ea, or Squash 
SUE . ood head(ior West in- e 
. . ere ; , stime. It has been patented. <= muadied : 
Old Bailey wit.—A wan tried for stealing a pair moch lees time. Ith P . | : 1 dia market) | Pumph . —7 + Family 
> e P , ’ ° sen PINS, Ss amily 
of boots from a shop door in Holborn, with which | Conveyance of Sound.—The wide spread sail of | Song Cnenge pn ee Mas 
he ran away. (Judge, to the witness who had pur- a ship, rendered concave by a gentle breeze, is al- | __ Cremer Mammoth 
sued and seized the prisoner.) soa good collector of sound. It happened once Cees Say ont Late | Radish, } se aie 
° ope j | Celery, > SO. D mca 
Judge.—What did he say, when you caught on board a ship sailing along the coast of Brazil, , * Rose coloured solid Long Salmon 
him ? 100 miles from land, that the persons walking on | — ; pa — oe ; 
rs , , : : ers ‘eleriac, or turnip rooted} ng white, or Naple: 
Ww itness.—-My Lord, he said that he took the deck when passing a particular spot, alwaysheard | @y,o/.i/, | Cherry 
boots in joke. most ‘distinctly the so nd of bells; varying as in Chives. a Violet colored mane 
__p , : . 5 ‘ joicings. on b j , Corn Salad, or Vettikost White Turnip Roote: 
Judge.—Pray how far did he carry the joke : human rejoicings. All oard listened and were Cress, Curled or Peppergrass Black Fall, or Spanis! 


Hitness.—About forty yards, please your Lord- convinced, but the phenomenon was mysterious | 





Broad leaved or Garden, Rhubarb, for tarts, &c. 





ship. and inexplicable. Months afterwards, by com- | io me Pea. alii caiaes 
. . . . on safy, yerete 
An Iris} how loyed 1] periag notes, it was ascertained, that at the time Cuninber, ede Bene Sea ] ad Sie . 
wt agora: thetrecdrquabage sy cooler the canal last of ohservation, the bells of the city of St. Salva- | Green Cluster Skirret 
spring, was observed one day attentively watching dor, on the Brazilian coast, had been ringing on | Short Prickly Scorzonera 
a red headed wood-pecker, while it was tapping ® the occasion of a festival ; the sound, therefore, | Lae onan Wathen Sok, New Zealand 
beech tree. On being asked what attracted his favored by a gentle wind, had travelled over 100 Long white Turkey; Prickly, or Fall 
: : : ) hee Si y, oF 
attention, he said, “I’m speering at the strange iniles of smooth water, and had been brought toa’ Pens ey &e. log Paticnee Doc! 
pee age pace eed sure enough the silly fgcus by the sail in the particular situation on the Fez Plant, Purple Sage, 
crathur has knocked his face against it till his ae’ White Squash, Early bush Summe: 
° deck where it was listened to. It appears from | Endive, Green \"* Lone Crock Neck 


head is a gore of bluid. 





‘this that a machine might be constructed having | White Curled Vegetable Marrow 
Ee Lecce. ee ‘ : broad leaved Batavian | Porter’s Valparaiso 
Geese.—One of these birds was hatching ona ee relation to sound that a telescope has + GardeMBurvct | on P 
hill in our neighbourhogd during the tate snow, 8°" eo inssiiiliadd | Tomatos Early White Dutel 
, } . : n rn, (sev yar! Ss iips, é ; Mech 
storm. The winds blew and the snow descended | Cochineal.—The Washington papers, of last | wile, Sea sed 7 ) oe Early Gaile op 
and drifted around her but she hung on like the | week, contained a valuable article on the subject | a <u , White Flat, or Globe 
BR a, . oe P : ‘ . : : ave Green curly Scotch | Green Round 
tooth ache. And it was not until every part and! of cultivating Cochineal, in the United States. | Pat Laaion Red Round 


parcel of her was covered except her head that Thelate English publications state, that it has| 


then ‘rose, reported progress,” and we believe , these insects fly from leaf to leaf to deposite their | 
has had “ leave to sit again.” — Taunton Adv. ‘eggs, isnot correct. The male insects only fly. | 
—— | They are few, one or two to every thousand fe-, 

Apropos Psalm singing.—Many years ago,in males. These insects feed upon the prickly pear, | 
“old Continental times,” an obscure parish, in a) which is indigenous in the Sonthern States.— | 
corner of the town of W—~, in Connecticut, set Hence it is inferred, that the Cochineal may be} 
about the erection of a house of public worship.— | cultivated, very profitably in this country. Its price | 
As not unfrequently occurs on such occasions, a _is about three dollars per pound. The experiment | 
disagreement took place about the location of the icertainly should be attempted. ' 





Large Scotch 
the benefit of a removal occurred to her. She succeeded in Europe. The common opinion that Lttvce, Early Curled Silesia 


Swan’s Egg 

Large Eng. Norfolk 
Long Tankard 
Long Yeliow Frenc: 
Yellow Dutch 
Yellow Maltese 
Yellow Aberdeen 
Yellow Stone 


Large Green head 
Royal Cape 
Imperial 

Hardy Green 
Brown Dutch 
Grand Admiral} 


Tennisball, or Rose Yellow Swedish 
Drumhead Dedham 

Magnum Bonum Coss | Thyme—Sweet Basil—Bonese! 
Bath Coss | Lavender—Rosemary— Hyssop, 
Ice Coss | Wormwood—Summer Savory. 


White Coss, or Loaf, | Penny royal—Spikenard—Dit! 
|Batm— Tansy-—Bene, &, 


Green Coss 





